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ABSTRACT 



This article explains, uith specific examples, some ^ 
nevQr audiolingual and cognitive apptcaphes to the teaching of 



of 



of the 

iSnglish as a second language (ESL)* It is sug^^ested that several 
these methods can^ be integrate4 into an eclectic approach* 
situational Reinforcement and the Audiovisual-Structural-Global ' 
Method are among the audiolingual methods discusse^, as are various 
types 'of drills and real-life situations* A numbei oj£ cognitive 
approaches to- ESL instruction are described: the Silent Ray 
(Gattegno), Community Language Learning (Curran) , Suggestopedia 
(Lozanov) , Rapid Acquisition (Hinitz and Beeds) / aotal Physical 
Response (Asher) , X*8ord Grammar (Allen), sentence Combining, Basic 
Composiition, and Error Analysis* One major point of agreement 
revealed in this survey is the necessity, of providing cpportunities 
for students to think atout the language, in order to be able to 
extend their learning to nem language stiuaticns'. There is- also a 
widespread use of real situations and everyday language in the 
classroom* The use of visual stimuli is reo:>mmended, not only to 
d'^Xixre^ate words and actions, but also to trigger responses shoving 
that the students understand vhat they are saying^ It is also 
recommended that-i mote attention be given to improving listening 
comprehension and to the affective aspects of learning* The common 
goal is facilitate real commtinication in £Dglish* (CFJ9) 
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an eclectic approach to the teaching of English as a second lan- 
guage, i 

Audiolingual Practic^^^ 

Many teachers still functioning in the audiolingual mode have 
become increasingly influenced by the cognitive theorists and are 
attemptj^ng tQ Jtoster reasoning and ru'e acquisition among their 
students^ This has taken the form of drills that encourage more 
natural coimnunication and extended, connected discourse within 
particular contexts; the encouragement of greater student autonomy 
In handling the language, even in the early learning stages^ exten- 
sive use of visual aids to stimulate utterances; the early intro- 
duction of reading and Kriting; and even formal presentation of 
grajnmaticai structures, 

A practitioner of the audiolingual method, Paulston (1971) distin- 
guishes among mechanical, meaningful, and communicative driljs. In 
mechanical drills such as repetition or substitution, th*e teacher 
has complete control over the response, and students do not hav3 
to know the meaning of what they are saying. In a meaningful drill, 
there is still instructor control of response, although the answer 
may be expressed in different ways, but the students must under- 
stand what they are doing: they must recognize the grammatical 
features in ojrder to nianipulate them properly. In a communicative 
drill, there is a free transfer of learned language to appr^priatot 
situations in which -the speaker adds new, factual information. 
Paulson maintains that all three types of drills are necessary 
but suggests that more emphasis be placed on the meaningful and 
communicative drills. 



In One type of meaningful drill she.dest^ribes (for construction of 
informatibiT questions) , the instructor cues the students with 



answers : 



Instructor: 
Student 1: 
Student 2: 



> 



John's Outside. 
Where's John? 
John's Outside. 



Instructor: Ha's playing ball. 

Student 1: What's he doi^g? f 

Student 2: lie's playing ball. 

Instructor: In time for dinner. 

Student 1: When's he coming home? 

Student 2: In time for dinner. 



^For other surveys of current teaching JneLhodologies being 
used with ESL students or applicable to such use, see Newton 
(1974) and Madser. (1976). 



Student 1 is involved in me^iningfuf l^inguage ins^truction' With cer* 
tain options, but his^qiiestion oujst be appropriate to the cue. 
Student 2, of c5ui ^, is merely involved in a mechanical repetition 
dri^l, but he does give a fornuil cornpletion to the dialogue. 



Toward Communicative Ability , 

Rivers (1972, 1973) is <.onc<^rncd with the ''greg^ leap'* from pattern 
practice to communicative ability and offers a number of sugges- . 
tions to help students move from "pscuJo-communi<.ation" to inter- 
action and'autonomy, She'outlines the movement that must taK^ 
place from mechanical drills, such as i>iinpte i>iib*st itut ion, to 
> meaningful drills, which require :^tnKturaI and :>emantic understand 
in$f to true communicative drills- -where "there is iio control of 
the response, and the students have a free choice in answering. 
(The responses are liinited only by the control built into th^ 
stimuli and by the 5tudents* own opinions,) * * 

One problem Rivers finds with man)* drills is th^it Lliey force stu- 
dents to utter totally untrue, unreal, or unn<itural i>tatoinents , 
She suggests creating situationi> which jrc relei^int to* studenti>' 
lives and then forcing them to think about the meaning and 
consequences of what they say in such sktuations,^ 

For example, in setting up a drill for I wo\ild tell % to 



the instructor might say to a i>jtudeitt: "If you were doing your 
homework and your younger i>ii>ter i>taj[ted t.ilking, ^hat i>ouId you 
tell her to do?" Ihe i>tudent might respond: "I would tell her to 
gtop talking/' Or, the instructor might nsk; "If you wanted to 
watch a television program and your parents were playing a record, 
what would you tell'them to do?" If the ^^tudent responded: "I 
would tell the^ to stop playing the record, * the instructor would 
challenge ;the answer as an inappropriate u.iy to spoaK to one's 
parents. ^ 

An alternative pattern might bo sugt^estod by either the ins^tnictor 
or the student, such as: "I would ;isk them if they would ple/ise 

Similarly, in the controlled "p*ieudo-i£ommunic.iting" drills such 
unreal utter/inces as "Are John and I at the cirCuS?" should he 
avoided. Rather, each exercis^e :>hould he given a situational con- 
text and a lexical content that /ire readily tnmsfx^rable to real 
interchanges* After a brief prestjntation of grammatical forms 
through teacher-directed practice, the instructor should set up a 
simOlated activity that forces students to prodo<.e independent 
responses that are the same type as those in an <irtificial tea^Jit-r- 
directed exercise* i 



For example, students can practice questions ^n groups or pairs by 



making polite inquiries 'of each other, asking for spf^ciflc informa- 
tion about a matter for which they have some vocabulary, interview- 
ing someone, or making telephone' inquiries about goods^ services, 
or schedules. Or, the i(\structor ean give one student vague 
instructions to transmit to his/her partner and then allow the 
sccoiul stiMent to request clarification from the' first student, 
who/ in turn, questions the instruetor. The second student then 
carries out the instructions and reports back to th^ instructor. 

Indirect speeeh^ can be practiceil by having the instructor whisper 
information to one student, who must then pass it on: "The instruc- 
tor said she saw an interesting film last night. She said fhe film 
was about an unknown boxer. She said the boxer got a chance' to 
fight for the ehampionship." And so on. 

Depending on thei^' abilities, students should be given the oppor- 
tunity to function in realistic conversational situations such as 
giving directions, apologizilhg, expressing reactions to a visual 
presentation, talking their »ay out jof trouble, problem solving 
with one or more classmates, and entertaining in front of the 
class (e.g«, simulating a radio call^-in show, telling a joke, per- 
forming a comedy routine or skit, doing commercials)*. Errors should 
not be corrected during this kind of interaction, but the repeated 
ones should be noted and dJLscussed later. According to Kivers, it ' 
is by encouraging an ''adventurous spirit" in students from the 
earliest stages of language learning that we can help them move 
toward communicative eonqpeteney. 

Real-Life Situations 

Von Clek and Oskai^sen (1972) describe an audiolingual program 
that stresses real-life situations and that demands students* 
active attention through pictorial aids and workbooks ^that servo 
as stimuli for choral responses. One or two teacher-selected 
structures are incorporated into a dialogue of about fifteeiv 
exchanges that center around a particular situation, such a s> buy- 
ing a car. Students are later asked to do written exert;ises? based 
on the dialogues, primarily transformation drills. In this pro- 
cedure, students listen to the dialogue read by a native speaker 
of English; listen again while following the text in ^ workbook; 
repeat (chornlly) italicized words and expressions after hearing 
them read in context; repeat tlie entire dialogue in sections^^ and, 
finally, take one role in the dialogue while the instructor takes 
the other. 

The following is an adaptation of this method, it foCHSes on 
adverbs of manner and prenoniinal. adjectives, and it Incorporates 
pictorial stimuli; 



^ ■ 8 



Buying a Car 

Salesman: Good morning, slr< Are you looking for a new car? 

Customer:^ Actually, I am lookii^ for a good uscd,car--one'that 
* * runs well. ^ ^ 

Salesman; life have a nuinber of lute model cars trhat are priced to 
sell quickly. ' 
*r ' ' 

Custom&r: There are so many goqd-looklng choices^ Can you recom- 
mend ono? ■ ^ ' 

Salesman: Itfhat type of car would you like? 

^ " ■* 

Customer: A* four-door sedan with pow^r steering ^nd brakes 

Salesman: T have sever^aj low-mileage cars that fit the descrip- ' 
< ' tion* How do you like this one?' {Show picture of'a^ 
two-d^or sedan.) 

Customer: ^Jo, that's a sedan, T want a four-door model. 

Salesman: Oh, that's right. Well here*s a shiug red demonstra^tor 
model* /t runs quietly, " ^ 

Customer: It certainly sounds quiet. But do you have -a smaller^ 
imported otie? * » 

Salesman: Here's one that v^as only dnicn to and frotfi chur<;h on 

Suiiday by a little old French l^dy , And she drove very 
slowlij * ' 

Customer; Not bad, but perhaps I should get *jn Anterican car after 
all. 

Salesman: Here's a four-door^ air-conditioned Chevrolet with 
whitewall tires, (Show car with ono door off its' 
hinges.) I 

Customer; T can't ^^^<^ that car* Jt's been in an accident. It 
has a broken - - , 

Salesman: T cin see you're a tou^h customer. Well,*! have only a 
few more to show you. They're ^lelling f<ist. 



Contextual Concerns , 

William R. Slager (1973) stresses the importance of context in the 

5 _ ' 



development of language drills * He feels that the instructor 
should strive to- resolve the usual^ conflict between grammar and 
context and to preate realistic sitUati&ns to which all of the 
senten^s are related. Re gives ^a number of suggestions for con- 
textualization: the^situation should be relevant and immediately 
useful to the sti^dent; content should reflect, the students' level 
of sophistication and knowledge of ^the world; the language should 
be natural and true; the sentenced should Ije relatively short an<r^ 
easy to say; ilie language mode should be appropriate for the struc-' 
ture; different social levels of conversation shoult" be reflected 
in- dialogues; ^and alternative^ answers should be provided in 4$ills 
so that they can be used in normal communication. ^ 

* 

In giving examples, Slager discusses the present perfect tense* 
The niajor contextual conce'ms .for this structure i;elate to its 
meaning and use--particularly in contrast to the past tense— ^ 
and approjirlate format. The present perfect signals "current 
relevance," i*e., it ^ifhks an earlier event or state with the cur- 
rent situation^ and dr'iUs should illustrate this link. Since 
l^he present perfect tense is ustd naturally in. speech arid often inr 
shortened respon"5es, he suggests dialogues as a suitable fomat. ^ 

The following dialogue is based on Slager'^s suggestions* ' 

i 

I* Beginning with been and using time expressions evor and , 
never: 

^ i ' 

Jose: I'm going to Europe thi^ summer. Ifave you ever been 
there? 

M^rie: No, 1 haven^'t* Havo you? 

Jose: No, I've never been there, but my brbther has. In * 
J 'fact, he was in Spainf last year. 

' . * ^ 

2. Introducing already and yep: 

S^isan: Have you seen "Ro^ky" yet?* 

Joha: NOj I haven't, l/hear it's a gjeat film. 

- I 

' Susan: W^fll, let's 5e<^ it tonight. Would you like to come, 
' Marie? ' ; ^ 

Marie: So thankfe. I'^Ve alreijdy seen it. 

,$usan:^ Dow about yoii, Jose? 
Jose:' I saw it la^t night* 

^3. Introducing since and'/or: 



Instructor: How long have you been in tfie United States? 
Student! Since 1976' 

Instructor! You speak English very well. 



0> 
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Student: Thank you. 1 studied it in my country^ 
came here. 



ffore 



Instructor: How long have you been stu^/fng English 

. ^ altogether? 
Student: For six years. 

The^^bove dialogues can be entirely je^ntrol led> or they can be 
changed to "meaningful" drills b)^(Jeniiitting ,free alternate 
responses and role 



changing. 
r, the J^e^Pto pre 



According to Slager, the J^efPto preparing successful di^lls is to 
design contexts that at^ appropriate for teaching particular con- 
stxuctionsv and at the sSme time to make the context interesting, 
meaningful, and usj^uil* In order to acc6m]^lii>h this, the instruc- 
tor must be awaro of how language is actually used, * 



Situatiprfal Reinforcement 

todng "comraunip^ion*oriented" langu^ige programs is Situational 
^iafi&rcenjej>tV a .method in which beginning students listen and 
repeat, ep^ge in a controlled teacher-student dialogue, and then 
in stu^^t-student .dialogues . What marks such drills as "communi- 
cative* (altltough Rivers and Paulston would probably fabel them 

^ningful") is^the use of meaningful, relevai\t dialogues witliout 
a rigijJ ordering of grammatical joints, and the gradual building 
toward conversation practice. 

An early drill might look like this: 

^Instructor (to student): Go to'the water Fountain. 

ji 

Instructor: ^eie are >^u going? 
'student; I'fii going ,o the' water fountain. 

t 

Instructor: What did you;d<S? 

Student^: I went to t1ie ^ater fountain* 

The value of such a drill lie§ in the facts-^that the student * 
responses are apprbpriate to a s|>ecific situation and may be used 
Sutside the Classroom, the questions-answer format ap|>roximates 
real communication, and the contrast ojf past and present progres- 
sive is a natural one* 

A series of question-and^answer nlrills t rig go r ed by v i s stimuli 
can be strung together into connected*3iscourse. For examp^le: 

Instructor; What are these? ? 

Student: They're aspirin table'ts* , - 



IX 



Instructor: M*en*do you take sjspirin? 
Student: lifhca 1 i,you) have a hjeadachc 
* or; IVhon \ (you) have a iever. 



Instructor: hliare do you buy 



spiriii? 



Student; In a drugs to re/supennarket 

Instructor; What do you ask fpr? 

Student: You ask for asp^in/^i bottle of aspirin. 

In the above series of brief excftang*.s, we have relevant, useful 
content and tha provisiori J^or aJ.terhative answers* Information . ^ 
takes precedence over granmmr, and the drills build toward" conver- 
sation practice trl^gored by tht questions. (For further examples, 
se^ Hall, 19670 

AV-Structural-Global ^fethod 

The Audiovisual --5 tructuraNGlobal Metho^d reported by John Schuinann 
(1972) seek-5 to davelop con?;epts through carefully structured dia- 
logues illustrated with filmstrips. For example: ^ , 

Paiil is working in his room. (Illustrated by a picture of • 
a boy sitting at a desk, reading.) 

Instructor: t^Tiere is faul? . ^ 

Student: In his rooin. ^ ' , , 

Instructor; Yes, but wKere in hts room? 

Student: At his desk* ' \ - ' 

Instructor*: Are there an>^ toys in his room? 
Student: No (there aren't). 

Instructor: Arq there any toys on his desk? 
Student: No* ^ ^ ^ 

Instructor: What is Paul looking at? * 
Student: (He*s Jookipg at) a book, 

Instructor: Jv7»at ^is lie doing? Paul is working in his room. / 
Student (repeats);^ Paul is working in his room?> , * 

This <\uestioii'and*answer proceduije helps the student to understanil 
^thojnfiaidDg. _o f^tlie^taxge.t ..seat encB^^ 



picture and responding appropriately. Students should be permitted 
to respond in their own wonis and should only be helped if they ' 
don't have the vocabulary or structure to describe what they 5( 
The final repetition underscores tho point of the illustration. 
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Follow-up grammar Orills, again using a question-aad-dnswcr pattern 
related to a picture, force tho student to learn the grammar >f 
the sentence by communicating. 

(Subject) Instructor; Who^is that? 

Student: (That's) Paul. 

(Complement) Instructor: lifl\at's this? 

* Student: (This is/It's) a room. " 

. (Object of preposition) 

Instructor: Wiere is Paul? 

Student: (He's) in his room/at his desk. 

(Possessive)'' Instructor: Whose room is it? 'J / 

Student: (It's) Paul's/his (xoota) . 

(Verb) Instructor: What's he doing? 

Student: OI<^'s) working. 

is not mere practice in lisKing and answering qu^^stions, 
Decause students must answer in a way that shows they understand 
the use of t^e grammatical structures involved. 

Anticipating Student Respon^es "^ . ^ i 

By attempting to predict forms students will use^^ U^illinm I;. ' 
Rutherford (1973) offers a resolution to the ^pparput conflict 
'between the student's desire to use language to cominunicate and 
the teacher's need to draw attention to certain structures. In 
what he calls "presupposition drills/' Rutherford asks questions 
in which <he presupposition is false, e.g., "Itfhat. countries Jfcorder 
oil Spain besides Germany and Belgium?** !Ie predicts that knowledge- 
able students, or those who have a map in front !^f them, will 
respond witn, "Germany doesiv't border on Spain, and neither doe? ' 
Belgium." Part of an. extended dialogue using this technique might 
look like this : * f" ^ , 

^-'^ ^ ' ^ * 
Instructor: Should I go to Madrid by boat or by plane? ^ 
Student: The plane goes to Madrid, \but the boat doesn't. 

, InstTtfctor: Should 1 iearn French or Italian before 1 go 
to Spain? A ■ 
Student; They don't speak French or Italian in Spain. 

> 

Instructor: Should I rent a Volkswagen or a Fiat, or 

. should 1 get a foreign car? 
^Student: A Volkswligen and a Fiat are foreign cars. 

v., 
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students, of course, need training in the granunatical constructions 
involved before participating in this type of exercise. 

Other constructions that are amenable to the "presupposition" 
method are cleft sentences and comparatives: 



Instructor: It was a good idea of ^^ixon's to start the Peace 
Corps, don't you think? 

Student; It wasn't ^4ixon who started the Peace Corps; it was 
Kennedy . 

Instructor: What country besides India is bigger than the 
Sovie^ Union? 

Student: Bat India isn't bigger than the Soviet Unions 



Cognitive Approaches 

Because many instructors still employing predominantly audiolingual 
methods have <ujtopted modification^ that promote cognition, and 
because many teachers following a cognitive mode still use such 
audiolingual techniques as modeling, drills, and pattern practice, 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to make sharp distinctions 
between the two* In general, however/we might say that the lat- 
ter, from th& very outset of language instruction, seeks to force 
students to think about the language and understand its possibilities 
in order to make extended use of it beyond the specific vocabulary 
and situations iTitroduced in the classroom. 

*Much of the excitement in BSl teaching the:e days, in fa<^t, is the 
result of new cognitive approaches to or "schools" of language 
instruction, each with its philosophical leader and devoted dis^^ 
ciples. 

Th^ Silent Way 

Gaining extensive^ ESI visibility early in this decade, Caleb. 
Gattegnov's Silent Way (1972), with its emphasis on teacher silence 
and the, preeminence of learning over teaching, seemed a sharp con- 
trast to the audiolingual method. The Silent ffay involves the use 
of a few basic visual tools--Cuisiniere rods (small wooden sticks 
of varying^length and color), color-coded letter charts for pro- 
nunciation, basic word charts^ anti situational drawings. The 
technique in essence consists of the instructor's modeling neir 

vocabulai:y-onjty-onceir-and--from then on ^lieiting utterances^with 

gestures such as nods^ counting off words of an utterancp on the 

,10 
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fingers, tQOtioning to go aheaJ or stop, and a variety of conduc- / 
torial gyrations performed with a telescoping pointer--all reminis- 
cent of the old ''Charades" pantomime game . Students learn quickly 
that they must listen carefuXIyTb the instructor and to each other 
and that they must try to answer their own questions. 

An early lesson might proceed as follows: Six or seven rods of 
different colors and sizes are placed on the desk. The teacher 
points to one, says, "rod," and motions for the students to. repeat. 
He then points to a second rod, again says, "rod," and again 
motions for -the students to repeat. He points to^ a third, and 
without saying anything motions for one or all of the students to 
speak. The students by . jw realise that regardless of ^ize or 
color, the sticKs are called "rods.'* 

The instructor then picTts up one rod and says, '*a yellow rod," and^ 
motions for repetition. He picks up another one and says, "blue."' 
Some students in the group will respond with "a blue rod" and so 
on down the list of colors— pink, white, ^reen, red, and black. 
For orange^ the teacher might try to elicit "an" rather than "a" 
with an "adding-on" motion o£ the fingers. If students do not 
volunteer the word, the instructor will have to say it, but wijl 
leave it for the students to figure out for themselves why th 
must use "^n" in this situation. 

Within a surprisingly shott time the instructor can move on to 
numbers ond the plural endings- denionstrate "give" and "take>'' 
introduce "and" and the pronouns "one,^' "oncs/^ "me," "him," ^'her/^ 
and "them^" and have students directing each other, for example, 
to "take two black rods^ three pink tfnes, and one red one and give 
them to her." Statements about size and position are also easy to 
demonstrate and elicit with the rods. Some instructors introduce 
reading and writinjg Very rapidly by putting scrambled v^ords on the 
board and asking students to write "good sentences" or by asking 
students to point to words on a chart in grammatical order. Stu- 
dents can quickly take o,er and direct portions of the lesson 
themselves.. Use of the ^ds for teaching structure, including all 
of the tenses^ sentence parts such as clauses and phrases, and 
even punctuation is limited only by the instructor's ingenuity. 

While ther^t..a3^t> superficial similarities to the audiolinguaV^thod, 
e.g., objects are often used to trigger resi)onses, the Silent W^iy , 
does not cali for mere repetition and mimicry; from the outset it 
forces students to make analogles*-to do some very active brain 
work in order to coTie up with appropriate utterances. 



Community Language Learning 

In Community Language Learning, developed by Charles A. Curran 
(1976), the instructor is seen as a language counselor who restates 
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Sugfiestopedia 




Developing risk-taking aiii>srfy or a **childlike spontaneity** among 
language ^students is also one of the goals of Suggestopedia, a 
methodology of foreign language teaching developed by Dr, Georgi 
Lozanov at the Institute of Suggestology in Sofia, Bulgaria, As 
reported by Jane Bancroft (197S)» students at the Institute 
are given, a pseudonym and '*biogrephy** appropriate to the target 
language and culture^ and are encouraged to role-play^ free from 
inhibition^ Groups of twelve 3tudents are provided with a pleasant 
protected atmosphere, including soft lighting and reclining arm- 
chairs* Their instructor is trained in psychology, acting, and 
yoga, 

Language learning is a combination of memorization o{ word groups 
and corresponding grammatical rules along uith immediate practical 
, application through realistic dialogues and review. This may take 
the fom of sketches or plays about actual situations, improvisa- 
tional endings to dialogues^ story telling, recitation^ singing, 
or field trips during which students have to function in the target 
language. The emphasis is on listening and speaking, t^ith the 
first five days of a 24-day course devoted entirely to oral work. 
The **Sjgges toped ic Cycle,** repeated in each daily four-hour session 
begins with a review of previously learned material through conver- 
sation between teaclier and student, and between students, in the 
target language. New material is then presented with necessary 
grammar explanations and translation, ^This is followed by a one- 
hour **s1Sance*' or rellaxation session during which the new material, 
is reinforced as students listen to the repetition of phrases in 
various intonations, look at corresponding words and pictures, and 
listen to the dialogues ^acted out ^by the instructor over a back- 
ground of baroque music. During part of the stance, students lean 
back and breathe deeply^and rhythmically, using yoga relaxation 
techniques, which are intended to heighten concentration. 

Students are often put into real-life situations, such as acting 
as **tourist guides**--positions which many^ in fact, are training 
^.for--ordering a meal, or renting a room. Much emphasis is placed 
on appropriate gestures and facial expressions to enhance communi- 
cation, ' , 

As in Community Language Learning, a strong bond develops among 
the group members, who support each other^s learning. Other inter- 
esting elements of the system are the use of phor,etic transcription 
of new vocabulary; the early introduction of all tenses; a contin- 
uity of plot, events^ and activiti< *<i rhronfrhout thf> rmirqc' JLhe 
-Tegular Monitoring ot students' health during the course; and 
encouragement of "sleep learning** with tapes. 

It is claimed that Suggestopedla speeds up the assimilation of the 
basic elements of a foreign htnguage (e-g,, students learn "SO to 
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100 words per class session) and eliminates the usual stress accom- 
panying an intensive course. 

Rapid Acquisition 

An approach developed by Harris Winita and J^mes Reeds (197;^), called 
Rapid Acquisition of a Foreign Language by Avoidance of Speaking, 
is based on what the authors call **a functional property of ^the 
human brain"-*that there is a natural sequence of development ir* 
language learning. They therefore stress listening comprehension 
and discourage speaking, permitting students to give only nonverbal 
responses until a high^degree of comprehension has been achieved. 

As essential elements in their program, they limit utterances to 
an average of eight words-7the most that students can be expected 
to remember—and rely heavily on problem solving as the most 
effective approach to learnxng rules. Their carefully graded pro- 
gram limits the complexity of sentences to base structures and the 
vocabulary to 3,000 content words, as well as all function words. 

The following is a typical "problem- solving" exercise (this one 
for understanding pronouns): Studeftts are shown four pictures (a 
man, a^bpy, a jJog, and a girl, all with som^ food). ,They are then 
given a verbal stimulus such as,/'she" or "her food" or "hers" and 
asked to select the one correct picture that corresponds to the 
wor^. After seeing several grpups of pictures where the correct 
choice may be a female, a male, or a neuter, the student--throltgh 
association, elimination, or some other problem-solving process-- 
will have a clear concept of the meaning and will be able to pro- 
duce the word appropriately at some futuro point in the program. 



Total Physical Response 

James Asher (I960, 1974) also stresses listening comprehension 
in his "Total Physical Response" program^ because he believes that 
in a time-limited langu^ige course tho instructot^ should c^centrate 
on the skill that has the largest positive transference to the 
other language skills. His research has also indicated that when 
students learn speaking and listening together, listening compre- 
hension is greatly delayed. 

Asher has students listen to n command and then carry it out. 

Initially the instructor Will model the physical response^ and^ 

rh^n thA sttH'^nr tjvvi ^^r— al^n^ upon-eommaiKh— A— vdiijiiL of"Llrt5 " 
is to have students listen and watch as a model performs the com- 
mands and then> after an intervening period^ have the students 
act themselves- Asher^claims to have sta«lj?nts doing rather compli- 
cated tasks within a short time, such as *'Walk to the door, pick 
up the pencil, put it on the table, and sit on the chair." An 
interesting claim for this method by those who teach adults is 
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that older students outperfonn children in language retention, 
quite the contrary to language acquisition in other methods. ^ 

Patricia L, McEldowney (1375) provides a further rationale for the 
teaching of imperatives early in a language program. Imperatives 
serve ps the basis for the "language of instruction" and there- 
fore have immediate educational relevance. Also, as one of the 
finite verb forms » they account for a sizable amount of all verb 
usage. 

-. * ^ 

McEldowney suggests concentrating on the threo verb pattems--verb 
alone iStop/Co/Sit down), verb-object, (raJce a book/Pick up the 
paper) and verb-object-object (Give him the pencil/Get me a piece 
of chalx). She also suggests the early iatroduction.of adverbials 
as in **Go to the boardt** ''Listen carefully,** and "Hand in your 
work $o J can check it." she also, recoimnejids that the students 
carry out the tasks, but permits them to give the commands to each 
other and also has them respond to written directions. By success 
fi|lly carrying out directions, learners quickly recognize the need 
and usefulness of this form, 

X-Word Grammar 

Along with the recognition that .learning a second language jnust 
involve^ a conscious thought process has come the search for a sys- 
tem of grammar that clearly explains the structure of HT>glish and 
that students can employ to create their "own utterances. Robert 
1*4 Allen's Sector ibalysis or X-Word Grammar has proved to a 
very workable system for man]? E5L instructors and students. 

Sector analysis describes ^the sentence as made up of a sequence 
of positions or sectors tfiat can be filled by words or groups of 
words in a variety of forms. Most sentences, for examplo, contain 
positions for subject, verb, comp^lements , etc., which are filled 
by such units a^ phrased and clauses. The function^of the unit 
within the sentence is detennine4 primarily by the position it 
fills, with grammatical meaning coming from a combination of form 
and function. Its basic difference from other grammars is that it 
is (construction- rather than word-oriented and is particularly 
suitable as a gramar of written English. As an illustration, 
consider the following: 

T/je nx>nth of January is very cold. 

The month-of January, we usually go to Florida. 

ICuthe first sentence the itfllicizcd phrase fills the subject 
position, while the identical words in the second sentence serve 
an adverbial function. (See Allen, 1972.) 
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An initial series of lessons focuses on the x-wordSt which give the 
system its popular itaine. X-words are those which are used to 
initiate yes-no questions. Students are asked to write twenty such 
questions, each beginning with a different word. They are then, 
requested to group the x^words which "seem to go together/* They 
sh<jbld ultimately produce the following groups; 



' ^is 



'dp has 
does haye 
are did , nha^" 
was * j 

were 



can will shall may^ 
could would should -might 

must 



Students are then given a series of sentences and asked to identify 
the x-word in each one, including sentences that have "hidden" 
x-words. {Do, dOeSf and did are said to be hidd^ non-x-word 
verbs in affirmative statements.) , . 

Students are next asked t;o .turn stateiaents into yeS-nO <^^estionS, 
which involves shifting the x~word to the frO''* of the^entence 
(and^in some csses revealing the hiddeii x-word). They must also 
identify the Subject of the x*wor<J^ 

One of the advantages of this system is that i% has self-editing 
techniques built in. Students, for example, can check for "com- 
plete" sentences by trying to turn eacK one into a yeS-nO question. 
If they cannot, they knoiv something is missing, and they are 
advised to either attach the group of uonls to a true sehtence 
(one that checks out) or to add one or more words so that it^will 
^be a true sentence by itself. 

The early^^tages of the x-word system are "useful in developing the 
ability in beginning level students to form spoken questions and 
negative statements. ..It also provides the basi^ for a begin- 
ning writing program. The systcn can be carried forward to jnore 
advanced writings with students learning to identify the various^ 
sentence components and the more complex verb forms and developing 
sophisticated self-editing techniques. (For a useful student 
text^ se? Kunz, 1970,) 



Sentence Combining 

Sentence combining is another system that has been employed suc- 
cessfully by ESL instructors to help j;tudents understand and pro 
duce English structures. Based on transformational-generative 
grammar^ sentence combining operates on the premise that ail 
our Sentences arc generated from "deep structures** through a 
process which is intuitive for native speakers of a language. 
"Kernel sentences""basic subject-verb cons^mctii>ns--are such 




structures, and two or more of tlvem can be combined through use of 
certain procedures or transformations to produce ir^re sophisticated 
utiteiances or writing in noxinal communication, for example^ the., 
sentences (1) We $aw a film, and (2) The film was made b; ody 
Allen, i may be transformed into 

"(a) Ke'saw a Woody Allen film/or 

(b) ^ We saw a film by Woody Allen, or 

(c) Ke saw a film made by Woody Allen^ or 

(d) We saw a film which/that was made by Woody Allen. 

In sentence (a) We have combined sentencj^s (1) and (2) by taking 
the proper noun from sentence (2) and placing it in the prenominal 
position where it can seive an adjectival function. In sentence 
(b) we deleted all of sentence (2) except the prepositional phrase 
which we added to sentence (1). In sentence (c) we deleted the 
noun phrase and auxiliary, leaving a participial phrase to be 
attached to senten(:e (1). And in the last sentence we substituted 
a relative pronoun to produce a relative clause. Each sentence 
maey have, a different shaje of meanings and the choice may depend _ . 
on context, emphasis, or personal style. 

Sentence combining can be used throughout an LSI writing program. 
It is also an effective technique. for simple oral production of 
conjoined and coordinated sentenccfs..^ 

F6r conjoining subjects: 

(1) Juan was studying English. (2) Maria uas studying English. 
Juan and Maria were studying English. 

For conjoining "verbs: ^ 

(1) They were reading all night. (2) They were writing all 
right. 

They were reading and writing all night. 

For conjoining objects: 

(1) Maria got an "A." (2) Juan got a "D." ^* 
>faria got an "A" and Juan a "D." 

For coordinating sentences: ^ 

(1) Maria went to a movie. (2) Juan went to the library to 
study, 

^faria went to a movic and/but Juaji went to the library 
to study. 



^This sentence has already undergone a "passive voice trans- 
formation" from ^he kernel, woody All,en made the film^ 
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For coordinating sentences with one negative; 

* 

(1) Maria had a good time* (2) Juan didnU have a good time. 
Maria had a good titne, but Juan didn't. 

For conjoining sentences ^ith two negatives: 

(1) Juan didn't get home early^ (2) Maria didn't get home 
early* 

Neither Jii^n nor Maria got home early. 

For conjoining sentences with (either) * . . orl 

(1) We are going to Puerto Rico. (2] We are going to the 
Dominican Republic. (Choose one*) 

We are going to (either) Puerto Rico or the 

Dominican Republic. 

(For a variety of'simple sentence combining exercises* see Rand, 
1969,) 

* 

A useful transformation that can be introduced ttf somewhat more 
advanced students involves the prenominal adjective. It results 
from one of several possible transformational processes such, as: 

1* The deletion of a related independent clause, or sentence, 
with a predicate adjective. 

(aJ-Tjie rug was s^tolen. (b) The rug was Persian. 
' . / T'he Persian rug we^5 stolen' 

'2. The reduction of certain adjectivaLpropo_sitional phrase?. 

* " ■ 

^ ■ (a). They rented a boat, (b) The boat was for fishing'. 
They rented a fishing boat. 

3. The reduction of certain noun phrases* 

(a) The doctor looked at, the leg. (b) The leg had an 
infection. 

The doctor looked at the infected leg* 

Among the grammatical considerations inyolyed in studying this 
transformation^ are the, prenominal positioning of the adjective, 
the proper sequencing of two or more adjectives^ Snd the use of 
correct adjectival and possessive forms* 

When teaching the structure^ the instructor must first establish 
the point that in English^ adjectives Cor *'one*wor<I describers") 
commonly Appear before the noun (or "word that they describe'')- 
jStudents can be helped to arrive at this awareness and to formulat 
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a "rule" about English granupir through several methods. The 
* instructor <?ait present them_tfith_ajnum|Lejr _o£j5e containing 
one prenominal descriptive adjective, ask them to identify the 
"deseriptive word" and "word being described," elicit the terms 
"noun" 8nd "adjective/' and help the students come to a conclusion 
about the relative positioning of the two* The instructor can 
also offer them several pairs of sentences to be combined by a 
shift of the adjective to prenomiiTal position and then ask them to 
foirtnulate the rule. For a means of contrast, students can be 
asked to write similar sentences in their native language and then 
to point Out the differences in word order. All of t}iis is calcu- 
lated to make the prenominal adjective positioning a conscious act 
for the students.. 



At this^^oint, students can be offered sentence-combining exer- 
cises fashioned after the trans fprmations illustrated above. (For 
excellent student workbooks, see Frank, 1972. The best book avail- 
able for using sentence combining in extended discourse is Strong,. 

It is..most suitable for advanced ESL students. It must iSe 
used with caution, however, because It was designed for native 
speakers, and the idioms will offei ESL students many difficul- 
ties.)' 

Basic Composition / 

* * * 

^Another approach to the teaching of composition skills, to lovei^- 
level studerts involves a highly controlled and carefully sequenced 
procedure tnat mak^ use o^f cloze passages, the answering of 
questions, and the construction of questions for given. responses. 
The sttident begins by supplying aU forms of the verb he in a 
simple descriptive paragraph and then responds in writing to ques- 
tions based on that paragraph. In the next step, the student is 
asked to write an autobiographical composition based on responses 
to-^questions. The composition can be written using only he in the 
present tense. For example: 

What i"s your name? 

Where are yo\i from? > 
What is your native language? ' 

In a further Step, students are asked to complete a dialogue by 
writing appropriate questions to answers ^hat have already been 
supplied by'the instructor. The proce*^ i. thien repeated using 2>e 
in the past tense as well as other verba^ln .^he present and past. 
(For a more detailed discussion of. thi3 technique/. see Taylor, 1976.) 



Enror Analysis *l " \ 

- - \ 

Since most ESL students enter programs with some knowledge of 
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English, diagnosis is an essential tool in determining which struc- 
tures to teach in what sequence* A Relatively new approach to 
diagnosis inv9lves identifying and analysing errojs in order to 
determine whict> grammatical errors cause comm*inicat^ve difficulties 
A useful study in this area has been done by Burt and Kiparsky 
(1972), who identified two categories of error; (1) global errors, 
which asually involve overatl sentence structure and significantly 
hinder communication; and (2) local errors, which affect single 
elements ^ a sentence* Ainong the major categories of global 
enrors are incorrect word order; missing, incorrect, or misplaced 
sentence connectors; and overlooked exceptions to general. syntactic 
rules » Loc;^l errors involve such matters as noun and verb inflec- 
tions /ar-tipiles, auxiliaries, and quantifiers. 

One Category of global error J:hat merits special attention is the 
"psychological predicate/* whicU tells how a person feels about 
something or someone. tJomially the "experiejcer" comes before the 
stitnulus, as ^n she likes ice cream sod^s. But' there are a number 
of Verbs which operate in reverse order,^ putting the stimulus 
first, ns in That woman i^tterests him. Students attempting to use 
Such verbs without realizing their exceptional character can pro- 
duce Such misleading sentences as He interests thai ^man. Follow- 
ing i| a lis.t^of some of these verbs: 

thrill , surpris'e frighten disappoint 

Cham ;Eascinate scare worry 

excite ^ satisfy shock bother 

impress^ offend' confuse delight 

please insult bore* relieve 

Another type of global error invblves misuse of certain complements 
i.e., tJiat-clauSes, infiliitives, and geruiids. When the subject of 
the infinitive QX.gerund is also the subject of the main clause^ 
it is omitted, as in We want to go to Miami next we&k^ When the 
gerund or infinitive has a different Subject* it has to. be added, 
as in We want hint to go to Miami n&xt week. The student who does 
not recognize these exceptions, or who substitutes an infinitive 
for a th^t-claus<r; as in Ilje thinks to he in tjcoujjie^ is communi- 
cating improperly* i 

Selective correction of global errors can be an effective,. tim©- 
saving way to facilitate comMunication^ More advanced structures. 
Such as Subordinate clauses, should be introduced early in the 
teaching program, while *'local" errors should be tolerated until 
they are eventually overcome^ It is also suggested that the 
instructor work to develop student facility in word order, use of 
Sentence connectors, and other crucial areas of syntilx. 

^ Which to Use? 

The foregoing Only touches the Surface of an ocean 6f new ideas-- 
and^adapts^tions of not-so-new ideas-^that are having some impact 
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On tha wax ESL is currqntl/ being taught. While the proponents of 
particular methodologies and .technique^ bill unJerstandably riake 
broad claims in* support, of their work, experienced ESL instructors 
will recognize that there are no^easx, solutions fbr tfie great 
variety of problems that they- face- -Individually in the classroem 
and collectively within the discipline. Recognizing, that students 
have different learning styles, that no One mod^l is ideal for all 
conditjons^ and that^ ^e Ojrselv>&s have particular styles and sensi- 
tivities, we Jtfust pick and choose ^tnd experiment, .Jtnd ultimately 
..adapt methQdologies to our^own situations. 

This survey jyiggestst hot^ever, that there are certain commonalities 
of approach and a fQw sharply contrasting views that are worth 
examining In the light of Our own instructidnal sel^tings. One 
major point of agreement is: that we'cannot rely On, mindless tasks 
to help students to communicate. We must provide opportunities ^ 
5or them to think about the language in order to be able to extend 
their learning to new language situations. Some suggest that the 
best way to do this is to rely on the students* resources**both 
their knowledge of the ta^gej language and their ability., to reason. 
Problem^solving exercises appear to be a good t^ay to stin%ilate 
thinking and aivi an integral part of sentence combining as well as 
of ^he approaches championed by Ruthcfrfoni, tvinitz and Reeds ^ and 
GattegnOjr 

Xhere is also a iJitfespreaduis^^of reaJ situations and everyday 
lahguage in the classroom. Rivers mosJE^instnictive in this 
area, even suggesting that ue hold student's re3»}}0nsii>Je^ for social 
as well as grammatical acceptability. To control structure whil^e ^ 
operating within reality ,yfUitherford ^nd Rivers recommend__ struc- 
turing questi6ns to anticipate responses, oth'brs such as Paulston 
and vr , Blek recommend drills within connected dj,scourse--a proce- ^ 
dure . at will be ntore natural than standard drills. 

The use of visual stimuli is ^Iso recommended, not Only to delin- 
eate words, and actions, but also to .trigger responses that guaran- 
tee that students undei^stand what they are saying. Acting out 
instructions, which forms tlie basis of the techniques of Asher and 
others, also offers the same guarantee^ 

We should also give carjpful consideration to ^^in ar^a that may 
ultimately prove to be inore important than aay other: the affec* 
tive aspects of learning. Linphasized by Curran and recognized by 
many others, it is well described by Rivers as the fostering of 
an "adventurous spirit"--tl^e willingness to take risks in using a 
new language. ^ ^ . 

l^ether or not we are in a |j^osition to accept ^weeks , if not months, 
of total silence while Our. students develop listening comprehen- 
sion, as tiTinitz and Reeds recommend, t hi s^ primary aspect of lan- 
guage learning certainly merits metre attention than it ordinarily 
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receives* And those instrMctots who feel that grarmj^atlcal struc- 
tures should be gradually and sequential}/ introduced might conside 
the "real-life" value of having students Operate , when appropriate, 
w^th several structures lit once. 'Ultimately, of course, it is up 
to individual instructors^ who know thei own situatirons best, to 
seek and select those techniques with which they*U. 1 their students 
will be most comfortable^ It is most important, however, that 
whichever techniques they employ, they are facilitating real com-, 
mu/ication' in English* ' ^ ^' ^ - 
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